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NEEDED REFORMS IN PRISON MANAGEMENT. 



Reforms are needed. The jails of to-day are, with here and 
there an exception, substantially what Howard in the eighteenth 
century found jails to be. The fault is largely due to con- 
struction. Jails on the " Pennsylvania Plan," supplying sepa- 
rate confinement for each prisoner, will provide the needed 
reforms for jails. Prisons of later date, designed not only for 
detention but punishment as well, have scarcely been improved, 
though of prison associations and boards there are many, and 
prison congresses, State, National and International, have been 
held, with their valuable discussions and issue of reports. Prisons 
for reformation are still of later origin, but they do not reform 
in any such general and efficient way as to perceptibly affect the 
volume of recorded crimes. Given the number of the popula- 
tion to the square mile, with absence of war, pestilence, famine, 
or monetary revulsions, it is said the annual aggregate of crimes 
in a district may be as accurately foretold as the death-rate of 
a people can be calculated by Carlisle's tables. Then, there is 
abroad a popular demand for reforms ; the communistic senti- 
ment of the time calls for them, hoping for pecuniary benefits, 
and the politician echoes the cry for partisan effect, while the 
press and the populace repeat it from motives selfish or senti- 
mental as the case may be. Finally, the thoughtful, the philan- 
thropic and pubHc-spirited, saddened at sight of so much sin 
and alarmed at the growth of crime, ask for an advance in 
both the theory and practice of " crime treatment," that crimes 
may be diminished and criminals reclaimed. "With so much 
room for reforms, the general demand cannot properly be put 
aside; there must be underneath it all a common source of 
good impulse that needs only to be rightly directed. 

The first great need in this matter is a better sentiment, 
among prison governors and the public, as to the true pur- 
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pose of prisons and treatment of criminals for crime. There 
is an almost universal demand for retaliation, or at best a 
retributing of evil for evil. What the public sense for the time 
approves is named justice, but that is often a misnomer: for, 
under the name of justice, injustice is inflicted upon crimi- 
nals, and through improper release of confirmed criminals, be- 
fore or after conviction, society is unjustly dealt with. This 
popular demand, as expressed in our criminal laws and their 
administration, is the bane of good government, either en- 
courages the criminal or consigns him to degradation, and tends 
to confirm rather than cure the criminal traits of character. 
Could this current sentiment be replaced with the passionless 
demand that every criminal when once fairly convicted shall be 
reasonably cured of his criminality as the only condition of free- 
dom again, the primary requisite for reformed prison manage- 
ment would be reached. Neither punishment for the sake of it, 
nor pardon for the pleasure of it, but punishment and pardon, 
either or both, when promotive of reformation — that is the only 
real security society can have from known criminals. Suitable 
laws and systems of prison management based on such a senti- 
ment will supply the second needed reform, namely : A motive 
operating powerfully upon criminals to cause them to relinquish 
their practices and return to regular industry with right use of 
citizenship. 

An analysis of human motives brings us always to avoidance 
of pain or pursuit of pleasure as the active principle in conduct ; 
but since one man's pain is another's pleasure, and by the mar- 
velous instinctive adjustment to environment the pain of to-day 
sometimes becomes the pleasure of to-morrow, it is simply im- 
possible by any schedule of predetermined penalties to supply 
for the mass of criminals an adequate deterrent or reformative 
motive. The history of crimes and punishments throughout the 
civilized world sustains the statement of Beccaria, that the public 
mind becomes habituated to penalties, so that in the space of 
a hundred years the gibbet terrifies no more than fines or im- 
prisonment. No doubt the innate love of liberty and natural 
repugnance to the privations of imprisonment are facts with 
all men, and warrant the general application of imprisonment 
for crime. It is not possible, however, and therefore not properly 
the province of legislation, to precisely prescribe either the pains 
or duration of imprisonment. These, within due bounds, should 
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be left to the prison governors, to be determined and varied 
from time to time for reformation, according to the idiosyncrasy 
and ever-changing subjective state of the criminal in confine- 
ment. Prison governors thus charged with the protection of 
society from fresh crimes by criminals, through their cure or 
continued restraint, are clothed with great powers, and should 
be held to strict accountability. They must not be trammeled 
by the meddlesome interference of partisanship, whether politi- 
cal or religious. Due protection from criminals, involving as 
it does their reformation or detention in custody, naturally ne- 
cessitates a systematic if not positively a scientific treatment, 
which is only practicable when the prisons are on a plane above, 
beyond, and outside of partisanship or prejudice. Therefore, the 
third needed reform is here stated to be the removal of prison 
management entirely out of the sphere of partisan politics and 
denominationalism. 

Coming now to the more practical reforms, which may be 
wrought at will when the three above-named general conditions 
exist, the first to be named is a classification of criminals immured. 
There has sprung up a kind of natural separation of different 
classes of criminals, but it is imperfect and ineffective. The 
sexes in prison are uniformly separated; unless there is an 
exceptional and exceptionable county-jail where the sexes are 
allowed to mingle, the principle of sex separation in prison is 
usually accepted. In some of the States where the color line 
remains, the separation of whites and blacks is necessary or 
politic ; in European or northern prisons it is unnecessary. The 
separation of youthful from mature criminals is conceded to be 
serviceable. The very plausible idea that prisoners should be 
classified " according to the character and circumstances of the 
crime" is fallacious, if the object is to protect the novice from the 
contamination of experienced criminals ; for it is a common fact 
that first offenders are guilty of high crimes and habitual crimi- 
nals commit venial offenses. The technical title of the crime is 
not a sure index of the offender's character. There are, of course, 
professional criminals addicted to particular crimes that call for 
and develop distinctive traits, but comparatively few criminals are 
" professionals," and even these turn aside sometimes to crimes 
of another grade ; while all grades of crime attract and engage 
the youthful and inexperienced. The distinctions of the criminal 
statutes are based mainly on the amount of damage done, which 
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is often determined by accident. The same hand and intent 
may govern the harmless thrust and drive home the deadly 
stiletto ; larceny is of one degree or another according to the 
opportunity to steal; the burglar breaks and enters usually 
without thought or knowledge of the statutory definitions deter- 
mining the grade of his crime. For purposes of classification, 
conduct in prison, as conduct is generally rated by prison officials, 
is not a satisfactory criterion, but it is possible to make it so. 
Under a prison system that gives play to the natural impulses 
of the prisoner when in contact with conditions somewhat analo- 
gous to free society, the fitness for free life may be very accurately 
ascertained. The experienced prison manager must remember 
surprises when his good man in prison has gone "to the dogs" 
on his release, while the troublesome customer has turned out 
well. All these facts of sex, color, age, crime, and conduct may 
have an influence in classifying criminals; but none of them, 
separately considered, constitutes the true basis. It is the real 
diversity of character among them, to be discerned after the 
wisest scrutiny and fullest opportunity to apply tests from time 
to time. The scrutiny must include somewhat of the ancestral his- 
tory, much of the early environment, and a careful personal 
examination of the criminal himself as to his physical quality 
and condition, his mental capacity and culture or unculture, 
and also his moral susceptibility and his sensitiveness or apathy 
in view of his crime and its consequences. 

Classification may be effected by a general separation of 
prisoners into two divisions immediately on conviction, either by 
the sentence of the court or the central governing authority of 
the prisons themselves, the susceptible to one division, the 
apparently incorrigible to another, subject to transfer after- 
ward by the prison governors from one division to the other to 
perfect this general classification. The prisoners of a State 
may thus be separated in different prison establishments or in 
a single prison. In the division of susceptibles, the ruling aim 
in administration would naturally be reformation and early 
restoration to liberty; and for the other, the ineorrigibles, a 
more rigorous rSgime would be provided, and probably a longer 
period of detention would be required. The further classifi- 
cation within the two general divisions and in each separate 
establishment thereof should be into three grades without sepa- 
ration 5 that is to say, with limited and supervised association, 
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and then progress toward liberation to be so conditioned that 
it shall involve of necessity on the part of the prisoner an actual 
progress of reformation. 

Another much-needed practical reform is the compulsory 
education of prisoners. It is high time the farce were ended 
of placing criminals in durance, to be worked simply for the 
profits of their labor, preached to and soon released, unchanged, 
upon the community. There is no protection without refor- 
mation, and there is no reformation without education. The 
criminal must outgrow his criminality, and the growth can be, 
and therefore should be, forced if necessary. Education, using 
the term in its broad and comprehensive sense, is at once the 
means, and the process, and no other word so well expresses 
the product we call reformation. It involves training to proper 
self-regulation and to efficient industrial application, and at 
least an increase of mental and moral illumination. The pres- 
ent practice of releasing criminals without improved impulses, 
unfitted for and without access to decent associations, without 
visible means of support, whether of money, occupation or 
capacity; but, on the other hand, as is too often the case, 
with an added impulse and power for evil, is both absurd and 
dangerous. Said a convict : " We reached New York at even- 
ing with what remained of the five dollars given at the door of 
the prison when released that day. I had a merry night of it, 
and was immediately on the road again." 

Mr. George W. Cable estimates at a quarter of a million the 
ex-convicts abroad in the United States, of which there must 
be in New York full twenty thousand. The Secretary of State 
reports, for 1881, the names of eleven hundred and twenty-nine 
convicts dismissed during that year from the three long-term 
prisons alone, while of felons and misdemeanants both it is safe 
to say that there are ten thousand of them annually emptied from 
the prisons into society in the same State. The country is over- 
run with released criminals, carrying to the youth of the classes 
they mingle with the contamination of their own criminal char- 
acter. Let the prisons be renovated. Put away retribution, 
restrain sentimentalism ; sentence criminals to be restrained or 
reformed as they may elect or be able ; then wield this mighty 
motive, their love of liberty, for their education until they prop- 
erly discern between right and wrong as principles of action, 
until the better impulses instinctively preponderate, and suffi- 
cient strength of mind and will is developed to consummate the 
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good choice when tempted to evil. And, for those that will not 
or, unfortunately, cannot receive such culture, let them remain 
restrained to such extent and in such manner as best protects 
society from their further crimes. 

The prisoner put through this training should, on his return 
to society, have a fair chance to build himself up, and it is the 
duty as well as the wise policy of the State, through proper 
officers, to see that he has it. It will be a most salutary reform 
when the prisoner, previous to his final release from legal re- 
straint, is completely rehabilitated. He must be actually intro- 
duced into suitable permanent employment, surrounded with 
reasonably good influences, and should be officially supervised 
until the habit is formed of saving from his earnings, serving 
faithfully, and properly behaving himself in ordinary society. 
Passing, while in confinement, through a graduated course of 
training, so conditioned that actual progress of improvement 
must be made, he is, on reaching a point of probable safe 
release, at once restored to the rights, the privileges, and the 
obligations, too, of good citizenship, to be under observation 
until established in weE-doing and re-adjusted to current affairs. 
He is thus protected from the temptations of idleness, friend- 
lessness, and unrestrained liberty ; at the same time, through the 
fact of his legal liabilities persisting for a time, his new found 
purposes and powers are stimulated, and society retains some 
guarantee against further criminal conduct. This is not the 
English ticket-of-leave system, though somewhat similar. There- 
is an important difference, for the English system involves police 
supervision, keeping the prisoner within the category of suspects 
and in contact with the governmental machinery for the detec- 
tion and conviction of criminals ; while this is parole under State 
guardianship, and he is responsible to officers who seek his 
security in a right use of liberty, instead of detectives, district 
attorneys, and the directors of penitentiaries who seek his con- 
viction and confinement. 

In the disciplinary government of prisoners, for individual 
treatment the en masse plan needs to be substituted. Officers 
must be better informed of the differentia of criminals as a class 
and from each other. The Spanish writer, Senor Arenal, says : 

" In the prisoner who steals, two things are observable,— the thief and the 
man. The thief constitutes the diseased part, the man the sound part. No 
two are alike ; so that two men breaking the law under the same external 
circumstances may enter upon imprisonment with impressions totally dif- 
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f erent. The malady may be the same, but the internal resources to vanquish 
it will greatly vary." 

Failing to perceive this, outraged society sometimes crushes 
the man with the criminal, or fosters the criminal with senti- 
mentalism lavished upon the man. Prison officers, seeing only 
the criminal, constantly antagonizing him, conserve not the 
man until manliness from disuse dies out, while the criminal by 
the activity of opposition thrives and becomes strong. These 
diverse qualities, differently combined, discoverable in every 
criminal, are of necessity to be treated in conjunction : to re- 
press the one and develop the other is the process of reforma- 
tion ; evil cannot be cured with evil ; not until evil is overcome 
of good is any man reformed. To discern the one from the 
other in the same individual requires a competent, thoughtful, 
interested mind constantly in contact with criminals ; and when 
this personal work is properly done by the chief officer of a 
prison, he will be as accessible to all as is the principal of a 
school or manager of a manufactory. Then will better results 
be wrought, and vain will be the search for neglect and cruelty 
often publicly charged and investigated. 

Since imprisonment is for protection, the disciplinary man- 
agement should be not punitive but remedial; prison punish- 
ments for correction only, never for retribution, give perfection 
of discipline in proportion to the wisdom and skill of the 
governors. Legislative restrictions and public accusations, 
revealing as they do a lack of confidence, often necessitate 
severities that would not otherwise be required. The limits of 
vested authority in this matter must be broad : good discipline 
means the voluntary cheerful obedience of prisoners with the 
least of punishments. The favorable conditions for it are : 

First — Power vested in the managers. 

Second. — Power wisely used for remedial ends alone. 

Third. — Power, in action, closely scrutinized. 

The demagogic demand for reform in the industrial employ- 
ment of prisoners does not, judging from the reasons publicly 
given, entitle it to space here for discussion. That prisoners 
confined under sentence must be employed, nobody will deny ; 
their employment mainly at mechanical pursuits is a necessity 
if they are to be reclaimed, and also almost a custodial disciplin- 
ary and pecuniary necessity if irreclaimable. If, then, prisoners 
are to be employed, and at mechanical work, it matters little, 
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as prisons now are, whether it be by the contract system or on 
the public account plan. The latter may be made more favorable 
to reformation in prisons where that object is rationally sought. 
There is no positive difference as relates to labor and mercan- 
tile competition. The amount of income to be derived by the 
State will be greater or less from either system, according 
to circumstances ; the proportion of income does not inhere in 
either. Under classification, as previously described, the indus- 
tries of the incorrigible division would be mainly for production of 
income, and naturally on the contract system, though not neces- 
sarily so. The real incorrigibles constitute less than one-half of 
the prisoners of the State, so that there would be at once a dimi- 
nution of convict contract labor equal to full fifty per cent, of the 
whole, which, with wise selection of industries for them, ought, 
when they are earning their own subsistence, as they could easily 
do, to satisfy all who now sincerely oppose the convict contract 
system. 

The susceptible class should and would be employed at a 
greater variety of trades, including some of the higher mechanic 
arts ; employed on public account or under a modified form of 
contract, as by the piece or process, or on the principle of par- 
titioning the profits of each separate industry between the State 
and expert managers, whose office would mainly be to prepare 
the prisoners for success in business when released. This last is 
the really needed reform in prison industries, namely : that the 
purpose shall be to place the prisoner on release in such a posi- 
tion in society as he would or should have filled had he refrained 
from crime and been a good citizen. That it were better for all 
if the criminal had found active, honorable place in legitimate 
industry, all must admit ; it follows, then, that it is best for all 
that he be fitted while imprisoned for such place. No fair-minded 
man, manufacturer, mechanic, or laborer, will object to such em- 
ployment for such an end. To classify and employ prisoners in 
this way will go far toward settling the difficulties that now en- 
viron the prison labor question. 

Yet another reform is needed. It is in the ministrations of re- 
ligion to prisoners. Reform its partisanship ; it is too often fac- 
titious or feeble, and is fragmentary. The religious influencing 
of prisoners must be made a part of a unified system of their 
general treatment ; it properly belongs to the educational func- 
tion. Because the mass of criminals in prison are below the 
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point of development where ordinary religious influences can 
lodge, a preliminary preparation of cultivation is absolutely nec- 
essary: obstacles to the apprehension as well as reception of 
religious ideas and benign spiritual energies must be cleared 
away. The religious development of any people is dependent 
on varied social influences ; the wise religious guide brings us 
to the recognition of religion in our practical life : so the teacher 
of religion to prisoners needs to harmonize his work with other 
departments of the prison administration, and adapt his instruc- 
tions to the particular state and condition of the criminal. There 
is room for improvement in the time and manner of such min- 
istrations. A systematic course of teaching should supplement 
simple exhortation, and a steady pressure of truth and moral 
means with (rather than against) the industrial and purely edu- 
cational efforts, should replace desultory and sentimental meth- 
ods. The great mass of first offenders may be reformed, and 
but a small proportion of prisoners are irreclaimable when with 
right means and methods reclamation is really sought. Every 
reformatory prison should reproduce the conditions of free life 
as near as may be ; the requirements of good citizenship should 
be enforced upon prisoners until they show their purpose and 
ability to comply with them when released. 

There are, then, three classes of reforms to be brought about 
by these several familiar agencies : 1st, separate confinement in 
jails for all prisoners therein, the creating of a better public 
sense of the true purpose of imprisonment, and the removal of 
prisons from all partisan interference, — these to be brought 
about by agitation and suitable legislation ; 2d, the classifica- 
tion of prisoners, their education while in prison, and their com- 
plete rehabilitation when released, to be accomplished by the 
general governing administration of prisons with suitable legis- 
lation ; 3d, the industrial and remedial treatment, with thorough 
preparatory industrial and moral training. Some who read this 
paper will live to see such a prison system generally adopted. 
Its feasibility is fully confirmed by the success of present experi- 
ments. With the reforms here named, crime will feel the force 
of repression, its recorded aggregate will diminish, or at least 
its present rank growth will be stayed. 

Z. R. Brockway. 



